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in the first sentence of his history likewise, should have claimed for the
Romano-Jewish War of A.D. 66-70 in retrospect that it was 'the greatest
war of our own times' and that it would hardly be an exaggeration to
add that it was 'the greatest of any wars on record between either city-
states or nations.'1 By contrast, James Ford Rhodes was not merely re-
mote from public life but was also still only a boy at the time of the war3
that inspired him to carry out his intellectual life-work. The only direct
personal connexion, known to the present writer, that Rhodes had with
the great public events in the United States either during or immediately
before or after the Civil War was his father's participation, as one of the
Douglasite Democratic delegates from Ohio, in the Democratic Party's
Convention at Charleston, South Carolina, on the 23rd April-ist May,
i86o.3 Yet Rhodes' responsiveness to the intellectual challenge of the
revolution in his country's life during his boyhood was apparently so
vigorous that even in his schooldays, it is said, 'he had conceived the
purpose of writing American history',4 while in his adult life he demon-
strated the steadfastness of an already settled purpose by the patience
with which he waited until A.D. 1887 before starting work on his grand
historical design5 and by the persistence with which he then spent the
next nineteen years (A.D. 1887-1906) in bringing A History of the United
States from the Compromise of 1850 down to the Final Restoration of
Home Rule at the South in i8jj,6 and another sixteen years (A.D. 1906-
22) after that in carrying the story on from A.D. 1877 to A.D.

war of which he became the historian endorsed by a great living American soldier who
had just taken on his shoulders the burden of the Secretaryship of State. In an address at
Princeton on that date, in which he -was impressing upon his audience the importance for
the country of an enlightened public opinion that could co-operate intelligently with the
Administration in the choice and execution of a national foreign policy, General Mar-
shall suggested to them that one way of equipping themselves mentally for this contem-
porary political task would be to study the history of the Hellenic World during the
generation ending in the outbreak of the War of 43 1-404 B.C.

1 The intellectual advantageousness of a position, in which he had a foot in both the
contending camps and an insight into both the conflicting cultures inspired Josephus not
merely to write a history of the war in which he had participated personally, in two suc-
cessive different capacities, but also to publish an edition of his work in Greek as well as
one in Aramaic. In his preface to The Romano-Jewish War (Book I, chaps. 1-16) he has re-
corded that his dissatisfaction with the histories of this war previously published [in Greek]
'has induced me to offer to the public of the Roman Empire, in a Greek translation, a work
of my own, originally composed in my native [Aramaic] language and published in the
non-Hellenic Orient. ... I felt it a paradox that the truth concerning events of such im-
portance should be allowed to remain unsettled and that the Parthians, the Babylonians,
the most remote populations of Arabia, my own compatriots beyond the Euphrates, and
the inhabitants of AdiabSne" should be accurately informed, through my labours, of the
origin, vicissitudes, and issue of the war, while the Hellenes and all Romans who did not
serve in the campaign should have nothing better at their disposal than flattering or
fictitious accounts which conceal the truth.*

The wideness of the range of the currency of Aramaic as a lingua franca, in the Syriac
World of Josephus's day has been noticed in V. v. 487-91.

3 Rhodes was born on the ist May, 1848, so he was not yet thirteen years old on the
12th April, 1 86 1, when fire was opened on Fort Sumter, and not yet seventeen years old
on the 26th April, 1865, when Johnson signed with Sherman, the definitive convention
for the surrender of all Confederate forces still under arms.

s See Nevins, Allen: The Emergence of Lincoln (New York 1950, Scribner, 2 vols.), vol.
ii, p. 206.

* Morse Jr., John Torrey: 'Memoir of James Ford Rhodes', in the Proceedings of the
Massachusetts Historical Society, October, 1926-June, 1927 (Boston 1927), p. 178.

5  The pattern of Rhodes* working life is examined on pp. 147 and 154, below,

6  See Morse, ibid., p. 180; A. L. Lowell, ibid., p. 124.
? See ibid., p. 190.